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Memorabilia. 


N the June-December number of the 

Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
(Class Libraries Office, Liverpool University) 
a note on the gypsy model often used by 
Benjamin Haydon, and his pen-and-ink por- 
trait of her, are of artistic and literary in- 
terest. A realistic yet thoughtful and even 
critical account in Romani (with a transla- 
tion), of the South Moravian Gypsies is 
written by one of themselves—the first of 
his race to produce such a document. His 
enviable incuriosa felicitas distils the essence 
of gypsy nature in many an epigrammatic 
sentence. “ These are the people who live 
from day to day; they do not bother about 
anything, yet for all that they are content 
and happy.” “A gypsy feels nowhere better 
off than in the forest where nobody can see 
him.” Three classes of his brethren are 
acutely analysed by this young Antonin 
Daniel: the traders, chiefly horse-dealers, 
shrewd as Jews, improvident as negroes; the 
aimless wanderers, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, dirty and quarrelsome, thievish and 
What the author terms “religious”; and 
then the artists : — 

They are passionately fond of music. When they 
play, why is it they play so beautifully ? 
gypsy fiddler has suffered ill at the hands of his 
sweetheart. She was faithless to him, and when he 
was very much in love with her he suffered greatly. 
He wishes to transfer this love to his violin. When 
they are making a fire in the wood he likes to sit 
alone. He meditates upon his first love, and then 
begins to play. . . ey hate to carry out their 

uties, or work. To wander about the country and 
Play music—that is the hallmark of the real gypsy. 


Every 


But not for Mr. J. F. Angold, who hopes 
to see regularized the remains of British 
gypsydom in the post-war world for which 
so much has already been arranged. They 
are to exchange their unsocial habits for 
school-education and factory work, and 
other well-disciplined modes of life; to be- 
come, in short, useful members of the 
community, 

The exceptional qualities of the ‘Five 
Bosnian Folk-tales’ are rightly stressed by 
the Hon. Editor, and the Hon. Secretary’s 
introduction points out their position in 
European folk-lore. It might be added that 
the gypsy paradise they so eloquently des- 
cribe has features in common with the old 
Celtic elysium, It is also strongly reminis- 
cent of a medieval Irish epic of eating and 
drinking known as “the Vision of Mac 
Conglinné.” 

The Reviews and Notes provide nutritious 
browsing, but the illustrations are fewer and 
less striking than usual. : 


= "THEIRS for their style I'll read, his for 

his love”: so Shakespeare hoped his 
friend would discriminate between the 
poems of others and his own sonnets. . So 
might a Greekless reader of the Bible dis- 
criminate between Dr. Moffatt’s version, or 
the Basic version, on the one hand and a 
version made “i’ th’ Lankisher dialect” by 
the Rev. J. Barlow Brooks: “ Theirs for the 
Greek I'll read, his for its fervour.” 

; like a mon lookin’ at ‘issel in th’ lookin’ 
glass to see whot soart o’ a chap he is an’ then 
when ’e goes away ’e cornt remember th’ soart o’ 
figure cuts. 

Gradely jannock religion i’ God's seet is to 
look afther th’ feytherless an’ th’ poor widows, an’ 
to keep eawrsels clen fro’ evil-thinkin’ an doin’. 

Now then! yo’ as are weel-off, yo’d betther 
shriek an’ ’owl fer’ t thrubbles comin’ to you.’ Yo’n 
bin featherin’ yo’r neest for yer owd age.’ Th’ 
very wages yo’n screw’d out o’ th’ farm labourers 
cry out agen yer graspin’ ways; an’ God yers th’ 
cry o’ th’ starved harvesters. 


It is The Countryman in its Autumn num- 
ber that reminds us of what we had heard 
of before. The editor tells us that Mr. 
Brooks has done St. Mark, St. James, and 
the Song of Songs, and has also written a 
score of ‘ Amazin’ Stories o’ th’ Bible.’ Fur- 
ther particulars may be had from Mr. 
Brooks, at 41 Eden Drive, Headington, 
Oxford. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante p. 112.) 
FANNY BURNEY. 


. May 23. 1842 

I shall be too happy to have as much as you 
can give of your assistance & first of all do pray 
take little Burney in hand. Her 3d vol gives in 
— of its very pleasing portraitures of George 
{ll & his Queen—especially the Queen—such a 
horrid notion of Court life & the whole interior 
of royalty -that it is sure to be laid hold of by 
those who hate the monarchy & all its belongings. 
Yet I think a very great deal—almost the whole 
of Miss B’s own misery—came of her own 
vulgarity—her silly cowardice in not telling what 
she wanted & expected tho’ the Queen & Prin- 
cesses were ¢vidently most willing to listen to her 
on all occasions & most anxious for her comfort. 

I think she often shews admirable skill in short 
sketches of characters & manners—for example see 
the way she distinguishes at first sight between the 
polite manners of Bp Hurd & the assemation of 
Barrington. 

You probably know who are meant by her nick- 
names. In case not, “Turbulent” was a Swiss 
M. de la Giffardiere; Fairly was Digby; Wellbred 
Rob Greville who married Lady Mansfield. So 
on Ly me Stuart who is described herself in 
this vol 3. 


June 18. 1842 

I have read 12 of F. B. w great pleasure. 
You exceed yourself. in yr description of her 
vanity of vanities. This will be a first rate paper 
I am sure. 

Vol 1 preface xv-xvi-xvii very disingenuous & 
inconsistent phrases about time of composing 
Evelina. ‘* Discontinued for some years” (after 
15) the butterfly at Romance xv—yet xvii the novel 
substantially done in her head long before the 
publication—glibly shuffling in the editing vol 1 
p. 349. She says F. B. says of Anstey “If he 
could but forget he had written the Bath Guide 
w how much more pleasure wd everybody else 

r 

I was wrong about Hurd. It is Bp Douglas of 
Sarum she contrasts w him at p 419 vol III. She 
praises Dr Hurd for being “ civil in manner only 
not in words.” Can this be sincere praise frm 
F. B. so fond of retailing compt? 

I suppose Douglas was coarse enough and the 
other as oily as Aaron’s beard, unless flatter- 
ing Warburton by a display of spite towards an 
antiWarburtonian. 

There is a charming touch at the bottom of p 57 
vol Il—Dr opinion of the Duchess of 
Rutland “ who must, he fancied, be very weak and 
silly, as she endured being perpetually complimented 
to her face” &e &c. 


According to Lady Louisa Stuart Miss Burney 
chiefly & primarily owed her place in the Queen’s 
house to the Kings desire to make up for a dis- 
appointment Dr eo met with. The King, 
she says, had given the Dr reason to expect an 
organists place which it was not somehow found 
impossible [sic] to give him at that time. Prob- 
ably Mrs. Delany suggested that something as a 
quid pro quo might be given to Fanny. 

June 21. 1842 

I have read the rest of F. B, with high pleasure. 

rhaps some extracts may be really 
is too wearisome. No housemaid’s conversation 
about the doings of the servants hall could be 
more dull & vulgar. 

Forgive one hint. You have forgot that the 
Gaberlunzie (beggar) man is one of the few 
authentic remains of King James V—a very clever 
account of a licentious adventure, no doubt one 
of his own in his dissolute youth. This & the 
still superior 

“ We'll gang nae mair a roving 

Let the moon shine neer sae bright ” 
are possibly the best real old Scotch pieces of their 
class or classes, & I doabt if any born king ever 
wrote half such clever verses. The authorship of 
the gaberlunzie wd naturally have some interest fr 
the royal family. I wonder modest F. B. says 
nothing of its indecency—but as Q. Charlotte gave 
it to her perhaps num for that. 

I am glad you have had & taken this opportunity 
of saving some things as to G. III & Q. Ch & 
also Q. Victoria—all which must be well taken 
& which is more will do good. 


Dr. R. R. MADDEN’s ‘ UNITED IRISHMEN.” 


July 27. 1842 

Your old victim the puffy [puppy?] Dr. Madden 
has perpetrated two volumes on the “ United Irish- 
men” _— it might amuse you to make minced 
meat of. 


July 29. 1842 

Madden’s book wd not deserve a long article— 
unless you chose to take up the subject of the 
Irish rebellions as suggested by the Knight of 
Kerry [Maurice Fitzgerald], when this doctor 
might furnish a peg for the introduction of MSS 
materials. If you decline that job, which wd be 
difficult & delicate & which no one else cd do at 
all—this book might be sufficiently shewn up in 
a few pungent pages. Perhaps it merits no notice 
whatever—unless as a specimen of the rank imper- 
tinence w which such fellows in these days fling 
themselves into History; and very probably you 
may find it inconvenient to do anything w it i 
any view, in yr present location. 


HENRY TAYLOR’s ‘ EDWIN.’ 
‘July 27. 1842 
Taylor's poem tho’ not a good drama has 80 
many fine things that it shd not be trified with. 


Macau ay’s Lays.’ 


Nov 2. 1842 

As to Macaulay—I wrote to Milman when I 
saw the work advertised, asking him to review it 
if it shd seem to deserve on the whole praise. | 
have not yet heard what he thinks of the Lays 
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& therefore can’t say a word in reply to your sug- 

j But I certainly have read the ballads w 
pleasure & admiration— They are throughout 
marked w spirit & energy & I do think there are 
several passages of real & high original try. 
The art is not concealed to be sure and I can’t 
take this sort of performance as proof of much 
more than accomplishment—I mean w the excep- 
tion of 3 or 4 fine bursts & here & there an 
exquisite epithet—yet there are few living men who 
ed match T. M’s lays more than his historical 
sketches in prose. 


DIcKENS’s ‘ AMERICAN NOTES’ 
Jany 31, 1843 


Dickens’s bad book has been well reviewed in the: 


Edinr & also in Blackwood but I am sure it will be 
felt that you have given more real sense & truth 
on the subject than either or both of these prede- 
decessors. 


Horace WALPOLE. JOHN PINKERTON. 
May 29. 1840 

[ wish you wd put a note somewhere commend- 
ing the new edition of H. Walpole’s letters. It 
deserves help of this kind & our friends the Miss 
Berrys wd be cheered which in their present state 
of health & spirits you wd not be sorry for. I 
fancy the working editor is J. Wright the same as 
in the case of the Chatham papers. He overdoes 
annotation but is very diligent & has tact in find- 
ing out small things at the museum, 


August 10. 1843 
| admire very much the latter pages of your 
Walpole which I had last night & hope you will 
let us have the article for paging quam primum. | 
You are very happy as to all you say of his wit 
—but I wonder you do not say how French it is. 
Surely Voltaire was his great inspiration & model 
—k Ricepact there was a good deal of resemblance 
also in some of the most important parts of 
character. Candide was H. Walpole’s bedside book 
I shd fancy 
But I wish you to consider all about Pinkerton. 
I when a very young fellow met that old captious 
samp pretty often & retain a lively disgust of his 
affectations, conceit, dogmatic insolence, & auda- 
cious nastiness & blasphemy. He came to pass a 
winter in Edin bringing w him a blazing damsel 
whom he had picked up here & introduced there 
as his wife—after some months it turned out that 
his real wife was an old woman living neglected 
on the continent & he was expelled from Edin™ w 
fierce indignation. He must have been above 70 
—a little withered old yellow man much marked 
W smallpox, with the ugliest of scratch wigs and 
green spectacles. I strongly suspect that his reports 
of infidel talk shd be taken w caution—he wd not 
scruple to enlist any dead name on his own avowed 
side. Not that I ever suspected Walpole of any- 
thing but infidelity—but I doubt if he wd open 
If to Pinkerton more than in his letters to 
equals. .And I also suspect that Pinky to make 
up his volumes pillaged for himself the French 
Dicty of Anecdotes. Walpole cd hardly have told 
stories frm that book so literatim as wd be sup- 
Posed upon your statement. But he did not want 
jokes—more real wit in a page of his 
own probably than in ten of the Pinkertoniana. 


You say a does not date his anecdotes. One 
date is given (1784)—I have not the book but does 
he represent his intercourse w Walpole as spread 
over any considerable length of time? By the bye, 
was he not introduced to Walpole by Gibbon ? 
He seems to have been patronized by Gibbon for 
a time—& then dropt, 


Octr 26. 1843 

Mr. Wright called this mg. He says you 
frightened Bentl[e]y out of his wits—& the remain- 
ing Walpole MSS are now in Wrights hands—he 
=: to publish 2 volumes of the Mann series by 

mas. 

J. Murray says Miss Berry is not at all displeased 
at what you said about herself—but extremely 
vexed at the general estimate of H. Walpole. Not 
at all in bad humour, as he thought— but Mfary] 
rig old & sly! She is coming to town next 
week & I shall have a jobatian probably. Wright 
showed me some sheets w curious notes of hers 
in pencil—suggesting adroit methods of softening, 
without obliterating, sundry very gross jokes. 


Aug 5. 1844 ‘ 

These volumes [Walpole, Vols. 3 & 4] seem to 
have been voted poor drainings of the big cask. 
I have not heard them alluded to since their first 
appearance—never ; & I think the advertisement can 
have struck no one as other than an angry mixture 
of affected contempt & real dense stupidity. 

Bentley w probably the help of his literary clerk 
Ollier was editor of the first 2 volumes: On the 
appearance of the Q. R. article he sent for old 
Wright in great alarm & entreated him to do the 
3d & 4th—a few sheets of the 3d were already 
printed, whether printed off or no I can’t be sure. 
Wright agreed—he called on me & I was ass enou 
to advance him L 25 to be repaid when he shd 
have done his task, for which B. promised him 
L 100. But Wright died very shortly afterwards— 
I lost my L 25—& lost also all access to the sort 
of information you now wish for. Whether he has 
done anything of the job I don’t know—he cd not 
have done much, 

I have never heard Miss Berry speak on this sub- 
ject. Murray has. She was he says very wroth 
with the Quart. Reviewer whom she took to be a 
certain Mr. Hayward. Hayward has long since 
ceased having anything to w the Q R but Murray 
gave her no light at all & he is of opinion that 
the advertisement is hers. 

I have no opinion at all. It occurred to me 
when I read vols 3 & 4 that Bentley might have 
availed himself of the blundering pen of that Jesse 
who edited the G. Selwyn Correspondence. Any 
such mass of blunders as we have in the notes to 
that book I never did encounter & I shd think if 
you consider it worth while to say anything of the 
drivelling close of the Mann Letters you might as 
well bestow a few pages on the Selwyniana too. 
It is too absurd to see such a book reviewed in 
the Edin in the tone we find there & the note left 
off wholly. 


Aug 30. 1844 

In a late publication—perhaps the Selwyn one 
—I saw for the first time a statement, seemingl 
authentic, that when young at Cambridge H Wal- 
pole had a Methodistical fit & used to attend the 
prisoners in the jail as a Mr Fry. 
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our very curious apers. 

Nov 13, 1843 simile of the “ copia vera” 


Do you know that the- arrogant & hypocritical 
coxcomb who edits the Britannia calls himself Dr 
George Croly! Was he one of your contemporaries 
at Trin. Coll. Dub? I shd suppose he was—& if 
so he might be very likely to be a friend of the 
eloper Putnam whose name is in catalogues 
“George P. Putnam.” 

iovember 15 1843 
et inclined to think George P. Putnam of the 
Row is a son of your old victim! He is, J 3 
tells me, a man between 30 & 40.) 


CUSTINE. 
Jan 24. 1844 

I was not aware of yr ever having seriously con- 
templated doing Custine or most assuredly I shd 
not have been slow én urging you to proceed But 
as it is | have got various materials in German & 
some notes frm recent English travellers & have 
begun an article. I have got everything. 

1 believe he is excluded frm what we shd call 
ood company in Paris but frequents a certain 

lock of bluestockings—whom accordingly he puffs 
in his Russie by making grand duchesses ask about 
-them as celebrities. 

In an undated letter of the sixth volume 
Lockhart refers briefly to Custine in passing: 
“Everywhere I heard much talk & abuse 
of Custine. As the Edin’ has not taken up 
the fellow, don’t you think of giving him the 
coup de grace.” 


COLLIER-SHAKESPEARE. 


(In 1839 and 1840 Lockhart frequently 
urges Croker to compose a corking good 
article on Shakespeare, even if he lets other 
subjects go. On 15 Feb. 1842, he writes, 
“TI think your Shakespeare begins .. . 
admirably ”; and on the next day he writes, 
“] have again read the opening of yr Shake- 
speare & w_ increased pleasure.” He 
rejoices on July 23 that Croker has resumed 
his labours but learns with sorrow that his 
manuscript materials have been lost.) 

March 4. 844 : 

Collier is now complete & I hope you will take 
his Life & Knights for your next text. He has 
demolished a good deal of Knights romance & 
tho’ a dull man I like his method better than the 
others— But on reflection I feel entirely satisfied 
that your sagacity was not at fault about the famous 
letter signed W. S. What Collier can mean by 
saying he does not think it was addressed to 
Ellesmere 1 can’t guess. It was to him or to 
nobody—but I am convinced it is a forgery & a 
recent one Have you seen the MS ? 

March 29. 1844 

Mr. Milman tells me Mr. Dyce is about to 

publish a volume on Shakespeare in which he pro- 
to “knock Collier’s head & Knights together, 
shew that both are brainless.” 


tally clever if it be a forgery— I mean as to the 
imitation of the handwriting—but I am no judge 
to be sure of that matter. Yet even here I shd 
suspect there is a freedom in the d’s “p” 
quite in keeping with the rest of the alphabet. 


(On the same day, 26 April, F. Egerton 
writes Lockhart that though he has not yet 
seen “ the document suspected by Croker,” 
“T can hardly conceive the possibility of a 
forgery.”) 

(An undated letter from vol. vi.) 


I have read the letter in Collier & was most 
strongly impressed with the modern structure of 
the sentences. While I yet had it before me Mr 
Fraser Tytler whose life has been spent in the 
study of MSS came in & I found he had never 
before seen it. He at my request perused it care- 
fully & told me that he had hardly a doubt of its 
being a forgery—probably by Steevens. He says 
Collier need not talk of there being few letters of 
the time & sort to compare it with—nothing more 
abundant & nothing wd be easier than for him if 
he saw the paper to tell whether it be or be not of 
the alledged time I don’t see how Collier can 
decently refuse a sight of the MS & if you think 
fit I will write to him asking leave to carry Tytler 
w me, or for you to do so the next time you are 
in town. 

After all it adds nothing to the facts of the 
story, of Shakespeare, It was known that an 
attempt was made to dislodge Burbage & Co in 
1608 & there cd be no doubt that Shakespeare's 
friends wd interfere in the behalf of the company. 


D’ARLINCOURT. 


March 29. 1844 

Can you tell me who the Vte d’Arlincourt is. 
His book—* Les Trois Royaumes” about whi 
some fair ladies have been writing to me, as if it 
were something & he comebody, seems to me frm 
a glance at the English version the most melan- 
choly bundle of imbecility & vanity that ever even 
French traveller produced. 


Easter Monday 1844 : 

Thank you for yr note about D’Arlincourt. It 
was from seeing the name in the Rev. Trib. article 

tro oyaumes in English copy & poorer 
stuff cd not be fancied. 


RIcHARD LOVELL EDGEWoRTH. 


don’t i old Edgeworth. His 
daughter is 77 & has just pubd a 2d Edition of 
her Memoirs Your paragraph wd be a big nail 
in her coffin. Surely it will be enough to mention 
his papers as to 1802 & the small edition he made 


then to Andersons views of 1800. You can’t doubt ’ 


that Edgeworth was mad. Except Maria so art 

his race. The eldest son died 2 years ago ina 
Lunatic asylum & Sneyd the next son is now there 
& Wm the third has been. The whole care of the 
estate devolved on Maria. 
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Dr. THOMAS ARNOLD. 


October 12. 1844 : 

The note at the end of the Review was extorted 
by the most basurd anxieties of the writer of the 
atticle on Arnold, who feared Mrs. Arnold’s sensi- 
tiveness as to her “best of men.” It is quite 
uncalled for & foolish—everybody will say the 
uticle is only too full of the doctor’s merits & 
deals too leniently w his defects—but the reviewer 
js young & feels towards Arnold as a son for a 
dead parent. Some pages of his endless MS had 
happened to be mislaid or to miscarry—I know not 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


(This letter is not Lockhart’s but F. Eger- 
ton’s. *‘ Modern Painters’ by John Ruskin, 
published anonymously in April 1843, had 
its title changed on publication from 
‘Turner and the Ancients.’) 

April 26 [1844] 

| have seen extracts from the book on Turners 
landscape, & I turned over the leaves one day for 
half an hour at the Carlton. It seems to me on 
such cursory view to be great wit, nearly allied 
to madness in parts, but of a very superior order. 
Whoever tilts with him should, look to his girths. 


] will get the book. 
ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WOODWORK OF HAKEWILL’S 
CHAPEL, EXETER COLLEGE. 


hall of the Rector’s Lodgings at 
~ Exeter College, built by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in the ‘eighteen-fifties, is now in 
process of demolition. Fortunately, a brass 
plate in the wainscot reminds those respon- 
sible that this panelling, put in by Dr. Jack- 
son in 1889, had already survived one such 
isk and is part of the woodwork of a 
demolished chapel. 


This Jacobean chapel was begun in March. 


1623 and consecrated 5 Oct. 1624. It cost 
£1,400, of which £1,200 was contributed by 
Dr. George Hakewill, Fellow of the college 
and afterwards Rector. As various drawings 
show, from Loggan onwards, it was unique 
among college chapels in having an aisle, 
like a church; its window tracery was of 
tarly Perpendicular type, like that at New 
College, and its only Renaissance features 
Were its doorway, the screens to its nave and 


# wsle, and the panelling of its walls. The 
-Mouldings of its stalls misled a competent 


observer, the late Mr. C. E. Keyser, to 
Pronounce them medieval. Nevertheless 
When the college was devastated by Scott in 


1855 the chapel was condemned as “ debased 
Gothic ” and was swept away to make room 
for a machine-made imitation of the Sainte 
Chapelle. Some idea of the charm of its 
interior may be gained from the almost con- 
temporary chapel of Lincoln College, from 
old drawings reproduced by Aymer Vallance 
in ‘ The Old Colleges of Oxford,’ and from 
the specimens of its woodwork, now scat- 
tered over four local parishes. 

These relics are recognisable by bearing » 
George Hakewill’s shield of arms, a bend 
between six trefoils with a molet upon it 
for the difference of a third son (see 
“D.N.B.’), and by means of a distinctive 
ornamentation resembling an heraldic an- 
nulet, 

The south transept in the church of Long 
Wittenham, Berks, is’ separated from the 
nave by a screen of four bays with an 
arched entrance at its west end having the 
shield of Hakewill in the spandrils on both 
its north and south faces. The annulet 
occurs repeatedly, and the screen corresponds 
exactly with a water-colour drawing by 
Joseph Nash, of Exeter College chapel and 
with a picture of its screens reproduced in 
‘The Old Colleges of Oxford.’ A note in 
the church says that the Wittenham screen 
was given by the Rector and Fellows of 
Exeter College, the patrons of the living, in 
1888. The chancel stalls are also said to 
have come from the college but at an earlier 
date, c. 1875. Some of their desk-ends with 
poppy-heads are illustrated in am account 
of the church*by Mr. C. E. Keyser in the 
Berks Archaeological Journal of January 
1910. Their seats are there said to be 
medieval, for the mouldings reproduce suites 
of the fifteenth century; but as they cor- 
respond almost exactly with those in Lin- 
coln College chapel, dated 1631, illustrated 
in the Report of the Historical Monuments 
Commission, pl. 125, they must belong to 
Hakewill’s chapel. Moreover, their desk- 
ends, which have the same mouldings, bear 
his characteristic annulet. 

The stalls in the chancel at Merton, Ox- 
fordshire, also an Exeter living, are identical 
with those at Long Wittenham; their seats 
and desk-ends have the same mouldings and 
their poppy-heads the same carvings of 
winged human and animal figures. Of their 
coming to Merton there seems no record but 
they were probably given in 1873 when the 
Vicar, the Rev. W. M. Wollaston, Fellow 
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of Exeter, restored the church with the help 
of the college. 

In the neighbouring village of Weston-on- 
the-Green, in the courtyard of the manor 
house, are the great doors of Hakewill’s 
chapel, set in a built-up arch, and bearing 
his shield on their double leaves. They 
may be seen in a drawing of 1813 by Hugh 
O’Neil in ‘ The Old Colleges of Oxford’ and 
in a woodcut by Jewitt, made only a year 
‘or two before their removal, to illustrate a 
lecture on Debased Gothic printed in the 
Archaeological Journal of 1851. How or 
when they came to Weston is not known, 
but the lord of the manor, the Hon. the 
Rev. Frederick Bertie, was rebuilding the 
hause in the ’fifties and may have acquired 
the doors when they were cast out by the 
college to incorporate them in his new work. 
Though he was not himself-an Oxford man 
he had many Oxford contacts; his brother 
Montagu, 5th Earl of Abingdon, of Wytham 
Abbey, was a D.C.L. of the University, as 
was his nephew Henry Bertie, Fellow of All 
Souls, and he belonged to a family much 
addicted to snapping up such unconsidered 
trifles: the dining room of his house at 
Weston is covered by a roof brought from 
the abbot’s hall at Notley, to which he added 
wall-posts and corbels of plaster; the church 
at Wytham, of which he was rector, had 
been rebuilt by his father out of the ruins 
of Cumnor Place, and Wytham Abbey, his 
birthplace, had been enlarged by the pulling 
down of the ancient family seat at Rycote. 

The remainder of the chapel woodwork 
was stored in the college cellars until 1896 
when an Oxford dealer in antiques, the late 
Mr. H. E, Abrams, of 44 Broad Street, sug- 
gested to the present squire of Radley that 
he should acquire it for the new wing he 
was adding to Wick Hall. The college agreed 
to sell, and under Mr. Abrams’ supervision 
it was skilfully adapted, and supplemented, 
to panel a large room in the new building. 
The annulet ornament is much in evidence, 
and one of the panels bears the Hakewill 
shield and a double-headed eagle, the signi- 
ficance of which is unknown; the Hakewill 
crest, as Anthony Wood noted, was a human 
heart between two wings. One of the arch- 
ways of the screen from the chapel aisle, 
corresponding to that at Long Wittenham, 
and bearing, like it, the Hakewill shield, 
could not be fitted into the scheme and is 
now in the library where also is the canopy 


from the seat of the rector or sub-rector, 
Its fellow, together with the sounding-board 
and other portions of the pulpit and various 
undescribed fittings, enough to fill a one-ton 
lorry, were passed on by the squire to a 
friend in Wales. What use, if any, was made 
of them is unknown, but thirty years later 
they came back to Oxford, having been 
bought by Mr. Abrams’ successor, Mr. Cecil 
Halliday. 

There they were examined by a member 
of the college, Dr. John Johnson, Printer to 
the University, who bought the base of the 
pulpit, which stood on four turned legs tied 
at the feet by rails, and subsequently 
presented it to the college. The rest, except 
one small fragment which was overlooked 
and (it is said) still remains in Mr. Halliday’s 
store, was sold to an American collector and 
shipped to the United States. Unluckily no 
inventory of it exists, but a comparison of 
the pictures with the portions remaining 
shows that several bays of the screens, the 
whole of their friezes with the cresting of 
elaborate strap-work, and, saddest loss of all, 
the great achievement of Hakewill’s arms 
conspicuous in the drawings, have been lost 
beyond recovery. The altar-table, also miss- 
ing, was of some historical interest since it 
was the subject of a complaint by James II 
who as Duke of York visited the chapel, Mon- 
day, 21 May 1683, that it violated the canon 
by standing east and. west. (Wood's ‘ Life,’ 
iii, 53.) There must have been a second door 
but no trace of it has been found. 

Photographs of the woodwork here dis- 
cussed have lately been taken for the 
National Buildings Record and may be seen 
on application to the Director, at All Souls 
College. 

- Posterity may perhaps regard these relics 
aS a more interesting memorial of Hakewill 
than his own voluminous writings, the chief 
merit of which is that, according to Bos- 
well (G. Hill, i, 219) they helped to form 
the style of Johnson and were included by 
George III, who can never have read them, 
among the works of “those giants of the 
last century.” 

A still more frail memorial of vanished 
Exeter is imperilled by the works now in 
progress—two shields of Elizabethan glass, 
of mixed potmetal and enamels, in the win- 
dows of the vestibule, dated 1577 and bear- 
ing the arms of John Chamberlain, third son 
of Sir Leonard Chamberlain of Shirburn 
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Castle, and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Dr. George Owen, the royal physician 
(D.N.B.’). One has quarterly of eight, 

1. Gules a scutcheon silver in an orle of 
molets gold; Tankerville. 

2. Gules a cheveron between three scallop 
shells gold; Chamberlain. 

3. Azure six lions gold; Gatesden. 

4. Ermine a chief indented gules; Mor- 


OF Azure two leopards gold; Ekeney. 

6. Sable on a bend silver cotised gold three 
saltires gules; Loveyne. 

7. Gold a saltire engrailed azure; Abel? 

8. As 1. 

Above is a crested helm with a camel’s 
head, suggestive of the name, rising from 
a coronet. 

The scond shield has Chamberlain quar- 
terly of eight, the first two quarters trans- 
posed, impaling Owen quarterly of six, 

1. Azure a lion in an orle of roses gold; 


en. 

2. Gules a cheveron between three Bowen 
kndts silver; Bowen or Ap Owen. 

3. Gold a lion looking backward; Glo- 
thian, Lord of Powys. 

4. Traces of sable a lion silver; Owen ap 
Teithwalch, Lord of Cardigan. 

5. Party azure and sable three fleurs de 
lys gold; Ynyr, King of Gwent. 

6. Per cheveron gold and azure, two roses 
gules in the gold their stalks and leaves 
vert; Owen. 

A pedigree accounting for the Chamber- 
lain quarterings is given in the Visitation 
of Oxon, Harl. Soc. v, 235. Those of Owen 
seem to be nowhere on record, and their 
explanation must be sought among the 
legends of Welsh genealogy. Three of them 
occur among the quarterings of Cromwell, 
and appear on the Protector’s seal. (‘ N. and 
Sas) xi. 185; History of the Commoners, 
il, 


Mary, sister of John Chamberlain, married 
Richard Owen, brother of Elizabeth (Visit. 
Oxon, 127.). 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF 

HARRIETTE WILSON’S ‘ MEMOIRS’ 
(1825). 

ft would be ungallant (and futile) to attempt 


to pin down the delicious creature with 
any precision; for “Ladies scorn dates! ” 


(p. 26). Harriette claims no regularity, and 
I do not think that there is a year-date 
mentioned in the whole book. Most of her 
anecdotes, true or not, are quite undatable, 
but there is amusement in observing her 
high-handed treatment of time. One may 
say that although her story, as far as relates 
to her own life, appears to possess a feasible 
order in its outlines, events which can be 
dated externally are almost invariably in the 
wrong place, 

(References are to the 1930 edition, Lon- 
don, Peter Davies, edited J. Laver.). 

p. 1. The book opens about 1804, since 
she was born in 1789 (Laver, p. vi, says 1786; 
I do not know why). The first section of 
the book (before the Ponsonby affair) covers 
the years 1804-8; but H. is not thereby 
prevented from bringing in events that hap- 
pened subsequently. 

p. 16. Tom Sheridan is “ dying ”; H. saw 
“death had fixed his stamp” on him; she 
“never saw him again.” He died in 1817. 

p. 20. Laver (p. vii) dates the meeting 
with Julia c. 1805. This seems probable, 
though I cannot now test it. 

p. 34. Devonshire’s first appearance; he 
is “ young,” and therefore probably about 
17; which would make the date 1807 or 
thereabouts. 

p. 44. Palmerston .is in office, and likely 
to go out; this must refer, at the earliest, to 
the events of 1809. 

p. 56. H. sees Kemble and Young in 
‘Julius Caesar’: 1812. 

p. 60. The talk about the possibility that 
Wellington (granted his title five years too 
early) will be “hanged ” must refer to the 
public indignation after the Convention of 
Cintra: 1808. It may be stated here that 
W’s appearances in the ‘ Memoirs’ are, as 
often as not, chronologically embarrassing. 

p. 78. Wellington leaves for Spain: April 

09 ; 


p. 80. The Ponsonby affair begins. The 
dating here is rather confused. Wellington 
has already gone to Spain, which suggests 
1809, and Ponsonby (p. 107) is forty at the 
beginning of the affair, which, as he was 
born c. 1770, makes the date c. 1810. But 
the death of P.’s father, which occurred in 
1806, is also placed near the beginning of the 
affair (p. 120). H. is, if we can believe her, 
“almost nineteen” (p. 108) at the time, 
which suggests 1808-9. The affair lasts three 
years (p. 120), and we may therefore assign 
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1808-10 as likely dates for its duration, 
regarding the introduction of P’s dying 
father as a romantic embellishment. About 
two months after all is over, Wellington turns 
up again (p. 155); misleading as ever since 
his visit (which probably never occurred) 
must be dated 1814. After another four 
months, or thereabouts, Fred Lamb appears 
(p. 183) from the court of Sicily, which can 
only be 1811. This, however, is reasonably 
accurate for Harriette, as her story moves 
forward again from the appearance of Lein- 
ster, who is nineteen (p. 204): i.e. 1810. 


Of other incidents mentioned during the 
Ponsonby period, one may note: 

pp. 85-8. The shattering Nesbit incident, 
being continental, is certainly no earlier than 
1814 and probably after 1820. 

p. 117. Byron’s funeral, 1824: H. does 
not, of course, suggest otherwise. 

p. 124. A gross error in Laver’s index (p. 
651) identifies the visit of “ Prince Coburg ” 
with that of Prince Albert in 1836; the 
Memoirs’ were published in 1825. I have 
not been able to discover which of the multi- 
tudinous Princes of Coburg this was. 


Between the Ponsonby and Worcester 
affairs H.’s chronology is more confusing 
than usual; and though the second liaison 
seems to have followed the first fairly soon, 
the reader is not given this impression. 

p. 208. John Lambton has retired from 
the army; 1811, at earliest. 

p. 223 ff., 250 ff. The anecdotes of Ellis- 
ton and Drury Lane may be taken all 
together; they are, H. remarks, brought in 
eight years too soon. This suggested 1818-9, 
a date supported by the fact that Elliston is 
described (p. 250) as manager of the theatre, 
a position he did not occupy till 1819; and 
the reference to Munden as “ finished” (p. 
225) indicates that he was drawing to the end 
of his Drury Lane period, 1813-1824. 

p. 242. By H.’s reckoning, two days after 
the Munden reference (itself misplaced by 
eight years) Wellington reappears: 1809 or 
1814 are the only possible dates. 

p. 246. H. is reading ‘Childe Harold, 
Canto IV, stt. 126-7, which was published 
1818; yet this is represented as springing 
directly from the meeting with Leveson 
Gower, and he is suggested to H. by Leinster, 
who is still “ young” (p. 233) and hardly 
yet an intimate acquaintance. The fact is, 
of course, that the poetry is a piece of 


romantic taradiddle, comparable to Ponson- 
by’s dying father; the rest of the story hangs 
together and is chronologically feasible, 


p. 247 ff. The correspondence with Byron 
(which seems genuine in essentials) is dat. 
able, by B’s reference to his twenty-six years, 
as belonging to 1814. B. has lately moved 
into the Albany: cf. his letter to Moore, 9 
April 1814. (H.’s meeting with B., which is 
not brought in until p. 590, g.v., occurreda 
little later in the same year.) 

_ p. 263. She meets Worcester, who is still 
an undergraduate: i.e. 1810/11. Six months 
elapse between this meeting and p. 300. 

p. 308. H.’s letter to Fanny, supposedly 
written about the beginning of the connec- 
tion with Worcester, refers to ‘ Glenarvon,’ 
published 1816, and Brummel’s ruin; which 
also took place in 1816. (c. p. 386, where 
Brummell is still in England). 

p. 321. The affair with Worcester begins 
and lasts (p. 340) nearly three years. Wor- 
cester is not of age (p. 353) though towards 
the end of the affair, he is not far from 
it. He left for Spain to be Wellington's 
aide-de-camp in 1812. The affair must there- 
fore be dated 1810/11-1812. This agrees 
with the mention of Sophia’s marriage to 
Berwick, February 1812 (p. 370). From the 
time of Worcester’s departure for Spain (p. 
441) the story runs, for some time, with fair 
clarity. After a space of two months (p. 
458) H. leaves for Devonshire (p. 461) where 
she stays for “exactly twelve months” (p. 
487). We may therefore date her return to 
London towards the end of 1813. 


p. 500. The Meyler affair begins, as a 
regular arrangement, shortly after her return, 
and lasts for one year (p. 503) at least, 
though interrupted by quarrels. This would 
carry us to the time of H.’s first visit to 
Paris, which can be dated 1814 (see below, 
p. 530). This visit is (p. 532) “ two years” 
since her first intimacy with Meyler; and, 
if we allow for H.’s defective sense of time, 
and grant that this first intimacy may have 
been prior to the Devonshire retirement, as 
is — enough, the dates fit reasonably 
well. 


p. 523. The reference to Livius’ farce 
belongs with the Elliston anecdotes (v. sup. 
p. 223 ff.): ie. c. 1818-9. 

p. 524. Worcester’s temporary return 
from Spain is probably 1814. 

p. 530. To Paris. This visit is dated by 
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the reference (p. 519) to the famous Watier’s 
masquerade in honour of the peace, July 
1814, which occurred “ just before” H. left 
England. It is clear that she has mixed up 
events which happened on her later visits 
to Paris with this, her first. 


p. 544-5. A good example of H.’s 
chronological sense. Fanny’s son, George 
Woodcock, is now (1814) eleven years old; 
whereas at pp. 182 and 210—apparently c. 
1810—he is already old enough to “ kiss the 
housemaid ” and “ half-kill * the footman. 

Fanny is 
made to write, in one and the same letter, 
that Brummel’s sun is setting (1816) and that 
Sophia is jealous of Charlotte, which can 
hardly be earlier than 1820, if, as we gather 
_ p. 375, Charlotte was only seven in 


p. 553. Wellington, for once not mis- 
placed, is ambassador in Paris: 1814. 


p. 558. July of the same year. 


p. 561. Napoleon is at St. Helena : late 
1815-1821. 


p. 574. Napoleon is on his way from 
Elba; early 1815. 


p. 590 ff. Refers back to the glamourised 
account of the meeting with Byron at the 
masquerade of July 1814. The conversation 
is made to include mention of ‘ Glenarvon,’ 
published 1816. 


p. 596. H. returns to London, to see the 
Kings of Russia and Prussia in all their 
glory: 1814. 


pp. 602-4. Meyler (“Dick the dandy- 
killer,” p. 604, cf. Moore, ‘Life of Byron,’ 
304) drives Brummel from Lon- 


p. 608 ff. H. goes back to Paris, visiting 
el at Calais on the way: 1816 or 
er. 


_p 6ll. The letter from Byron, dated 
March 30th,” and written not 
ing after his remove from Veni 

ene nice, must be 


p. 615. The appointment of Leveson 
Gower to the Paris.embassy took place in 
1824, and the rest of the book is concerned 
with events between that date and the time 
of publication. 


Armidale, N.S.W. 


THE IRWINS AND IRVINES OF SLIGO, 
ROSCOMMON AND FERMANAGH. | 


(See ‘The Norman-Welsh Family of Walsh’ 
at ante pp. 74, 98.) 


WHO was the romantic Anne Irwin? The 

Irwins of Sligo and Roscommon and 
the Irvines of Fermanagh, profess in their 
pedigrees in Burke’s ‘Genealogical and 
Heraldic History of the Commoners of Great 
Britain and Ireland’ to be of Scotch origin. 
The name itself has had many variants in 
its history, such as Urwen, Irwing, Irving, 
Erving, etc. In modern times it has become 
Irwin almost everywhere. In a Cromwellian 
Settlers’ list there are found the names John 
Irving, Tanrego and Edward Erving, Lug- 
bane, Parish of Dromard, Barony of Tire- 
ragh, County of Sligo. 

The pedigree of this John Irving, Tanrego 
family compiled about 1822 is in the name 
of Irwin, It is in its earlier period just a 
recital of traditional hearsay. There is no 
chronological record of family events and 
points necessary to establish confidence. The 
founder and his father-in-law, Colonel Lewis 
Jones, of Ardnaglass, accompanied Crom- 
well into Ireland in 1649. It is stated that 
John Irwin “held a command in the Par- 
liamentary Army” and that “he settled in 
the County of Sligo”; moreover, that he 
was “the father of Alexander Irwin of the 
County of Sligo.” Six years later, 1655, the 
name Alexander Irwin appears in an official 
state document which is a list of troopers 
in “ Captain Lewis Jones’ Troop of Horse ” 
who “desire their arrears in the County of 
Sligo.” The names are “Corporal Lewis 
Jones, 97 acres; Trooper Alexander Irwin, 45 
acres; Trooper Christopher Jones, 43 acres; 
Trooper Richard Jones, 40 acres; Trooper 
James Hugh, 42 acres and Trooper Nicholas 
Goulding, 465 acres.” It is clear circum- 
stantially that Captain Lewis Jones and 
Trooper Alexander Irwin are the persons 
named in the pedigree as “Colonel Lewis 
Jones of Ardnaglass and Alexander Irwin, 
Esq., of the County of Sligo.” Rather a 
vague postal address! 

The meagre details thus far given in the © 
pedigree indicate three successive genera- 
tions, to wit, a father-in-law—Colonel Lewis 
Jones, a son-in-law—John Irwin, “ Who held 
a command” and the son of the latter— 
Alexander Irwin, “a trooper” or an 
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“esquire of the County of Sligo,” all living 
within the compass of the years 1649-1655. 
The English Parliament had fixed the price 
of land in Connaught to be six shillings an 
acre to adventurers. In the seventeenth 
century it would be reasonable to assume 
that the pay of a trooper would be sixpence 
a day. Anyway Alexander Irwin claimed 
45 acres of land in the County of Sligo, 
equivalent, at the rates mentioned, to one 
and half years arrears of pay for military 
service accomplished. He was then (1655) 
probably not 20 years of age. The date of 
his marriage is not given but the event is 
described thus: “ Alexander Irwin, Esq., of 
the County of Sligo married the sister of 
—— Griffiths of Ballincar, and aunt of 
Colonel Griffith, father of Anne Countess 
of Harrington and of Lady Rich.” It may 
be noticed that Colonel Griffith has been 
given no address nor has his wife’s family 
name been recorded. 

The following details, not in the Irwin 
pedigree improve the picture: Colonel 
Edward Griffith, a son of Thomas Griffith 
of Ballincar, was born in 1672, became a 
Colonel in Queen Anne’s Army, Clerk of 
the Board of Green Cloth and Secretary to 
the Prince of Denmark. He served in Lord 
Peterborough’s expedition to Spain in 1707 
where he probably died before 1710. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Lawrence, State Physician to Queen Anne, 
and by her “ who married, secondly, about 
1710, Charles, fourth Lord Mohun, who was 
killed in a duel with the Duke of Hamilton, 
15th November, 1712, and thirdly, Colonel 
Charles Mordaunt and was buried 21st May 
1725” had issue two daughters and co-heirs. 
Elizabeth, the elder, married Sir Robert Rich, 
M.P., 4th Baronet, Field-Marshal and 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital. Lady Rich 
died 13 Oct. 1773. Their daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married 10 Aug. 1749, George, Ist Lord 
Lyttleton. Sir Robert Rich, the 5th Baronet 
was Governor of Derry and Culmore Forts 
in 1756. 

Colonel Edward Griffith’s second daugh- 
ter, Anne, said in the Irwin pedigree to have 
been Countess of Harrington, was not such 
in fact. Miss Anne Griffith who married 
William Stanhope, created Baron Harring- 
ton in 1729-1730, and Earl Harrington and 
Viscount Petersham in 1742, died 18 Dec. 
1719, the birthday of her twin sons, so, poor 
lady! she did not live to enjoy her husband’s 


honours. A surviving son (the 2nd Earl) 
married in 1746 Caroline, eldest daughter of 
Charles, second Duke of Grafton. William 
Stanhope, the first Earl Harrington was 
during 1746-1751 Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
He died in 1756. 

This review of the Irwin pedigree infers 
that the author of it must have groped in 
the shadows of the long passed past for his 
subject matter. One major event missed 
him: “ Miss Irwin of’Tanrago,” Co. Sligo, 
married Thomas Griffith Esq., of Ballincar, 
born 1641. This omission in the Irwin pedi- 
gree is most curious. It follows from this 
disclosure that Colonel Edward Griffith and 
Colonel John Irwin, son of Alexander Irwin 
and his wife, née Griffith, were first cousins. 
There is nothing in the pedigree to indicate 
where Mr. and Mrs.. Alexander Irwin lived 
nor what their issue was exactly, but we are 
told that they had “Six sons of whom five 
died” issueless except “the eldest John 
Irwin, Esq., of Tanrago, born in 1680,.a 
Colonel.” 

The statement that the five other sons of 
Alexander Irwin and his wife, née Griffith, 
died childless is highly doubtful. Already 
it has been shown that errors of fact and 
omission exist in the compilation of this 
Tanrego Irwin pedigree. It asserts that the 
eldest son (Colonel John Irwin) was born 
in 1680 (where not stated) and that he died 
in 1752. Now, the 6 Nov. 1776, Edward, 
Lord Kingston, demised to Edward Griffith 
Irwin, 69 acres of Carrickmore, Barony of 
Boyle, Roscommon, for three lives. In July 
1840, Charles Gardiner, son-in-law of 
Matthew Walsh, of Glen Lodge, demised to 
Matthew Walsh of Breeoge and to Edward 
Walsh of Sligo half of the above mentioned 
lands in trust, also a Royal Exchange in- 
surance policy for £200 held by Charles Gar- 
diner on the life of James Griffith Irwin, late 
Captain in the Leitrim Militia. In an Index 
of the Prerogative Wills there appears: 
“Jane, Widow of Edward Griffith Irwin, 
1780,” and in the Irish Lands Index of the 
Co. of Sligo there is a double mention of 
“Sterling to Griffith Irwin in Carrow- 
cloneen.” Can there be any doubt therefore, 
about Edward Griffith Irwin being a son of 
Alexander Irwin and his wife née Griffith 
of Ballincar and a brother of Colonel John 
Irwin? Vide the pedigree of the Griffith 
family of Castle Neynoe Collooney, Co. 
Sligo, in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ for miss- 
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ing links in the Irwin pedigree. By the 
intermarriages within the two families there 
arose doubtless, a complimentary Christian 
name, that of Edward Griffith for attachment 
to an Irwin-Griffith issue. Hence Edward 
Griffith Irwin and James Griffith Irwin. 

The story proceeds to say that “Colonel 
John Irwin married first, Lady Mary Dilkes, 
widow of —— Dilkes of the Co. of Cork, 
but had no issue (none by Mr. Dilkes too?) 
and, secondly, Susanne Cadden of an ancient 
Cavan family.” Mr. Dilkes, a commoner, 
did not give his wife any title, the definition 
“Lady Mary ” indicates she was the daugh- 
ter of an Earl at least in the English, Scotch 
or Irish peerage. By her second marriage 
she was the Honourable Lady Mary Irwin, 
“The Honourable” in both married names, 
yet, the panegyrist of this Irwin pedigree 
chose to remain silent on the subject of this 
lady’s family name and the titles of nobility 
of her paternity. "Tis strange. 

The military records of the period, 1603- 
1690 disclose very many variants of the 
names Irwin and Irvine on the English and 
Irish Army Establishments, A journal of the 
Irish House of Commons mentions “ Captain 
William Irwyn” of Colonel Skeffington’s 
Londonderry Regt. of Foot. A Major John 
Irwyn served in Portugal in Sir Daniel Car- 
roll’s Regt. of Horse. Seemingly one Alex- 
ander Irwin served as an Ensign in 1689 and 
held the rank of Colonel in 1737. The fol- 
lowing transcript is an exact copy of an 
original State Document: 

“War Office, 19th April, 1718, SIR, His 

Majesty having been pleased to grant Lt. 
Col. Irwin of Yr. Regt. leave to be absent 
from his Command for six months in order 
to settle his private affairs I take this occa- 
sion to acqt. you with same. 
To Colonel Montagu. Signed J. Craggs.” 
_ (Colonel Montagu’s Regt. was then partly 
in Perth, Dundee, and Montrose.—Jacobite 
Rising.) 

Another State Paper headed Dublin Castle, 
19 Nov. 1739, No. S.P. 63/401 marked 
“Half Pay Officers, Military Establishment 
of Ireland,” bears the name “Col. John 
Irwin, 60 (age) in Sligo.” 

Burke’s publications include five Irish 
pedigrees only of the names Irwin and Irvine. 
They are the Irwins of Tanrago, Co. Sligo; 
the Irwins of Oran, the Irwins of Ballin- 
derry or Rathmoyle Co. Roscommon; the 
Irvines of Castle Irvine and of Killadeas, Co. 


Fermanagh. : 

Of all five families only that of Killadeas, 
Enniskillen remains. 

I have not discovered to which of these 
families, if any, Anne Irwin, wife of Edmund 
Walsh, belonged. 

Later information shows that Sir Thomas 
Dilkes (1667-1707) Rear Admiral, M.P. for 
Castle Martyr, Co. Cork, married Mary, 
daughter of the Ist Earl Inchiquin (O’Brien) 
and widow of Colonel Henry Boyle of Castle 
Martyr. Sir Thomas Dilkes died of fever at 
Leghorn, 12 Dec. 1707, and was buried there. 
His eldest son, Michael O’Brien Dilkes, was 
M.P. for Castle Martyr, Lady Mary Dilkes, 
widowed anew, married thirdly Colonel John 
Irwin of Tanrago, Co. Sligo. See the eighth 
paragraph above. 

R. W. WaLsu. 


Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


JOHN TRAVERS (See clxxix. 74, 92, 112). 

—A CORRECTION AND SOME ADDITIONS. 
It was considered very probable that Edmund 
Spenser’s brother-in-law, John Travers, was 
son of the deprived Bishop of Leighlin, 
Robert Travers, who is said to have died c. 
1555 and also that he was identical with 
one John Travers, Commissary for Victuals 
in Ireland towards the end of Elizabeth's 
reign. Nothing has been discovered to 
shake the former part of this probability but 
the latter part cannot now be maintained in 
view of the terms of the P.C.C. Will 
[Hayes, 8] of John Traves, signed 20 Jan. 
1604/5, and admitted to Probate 27 Aug. 
1605, in which the testator mentions certain 
debts due to him, viz.: £350 by Sir George 
Carye (sic), late Lord Deputy and Treasurer 
of Wars in Ireland, £200 by Lord Mount- 
joye, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and money 
due “on account of victualling in Ireland.” 

Testator’s children are also named: John, 
Thomas, Anne [Lacey], Margaret. His 
“son” Henry Lacey is one of the two over- 
seers of the will. 

It is evident therefore that this John 
Traves was not Spenser’s brother-in-law who 
died in 1618, and it is also evident that this 
John Traves was the erstwhile Commissary 
for Victuals in Ireland: Three sons, Robert, 
Zachariah, and Joseph survived their parents, 
John Travers and Sarah Spenser. No men- 
tion has been found of a daughter except 
as below. It was shown that Robert Travers, 
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knighted in 1625, was thrice married, his 
first wife being Katherine Nangle, niece of 
Lady Ashe of Trim, Co. Meath, and that 
of this marriage there was one child, a 
daughter. 

Now at p. 53 of ‘Irish and Anglo-Irish 
Gentry ’ by John O’Hart, Dublin, 1884, is a 
pedigree of the Dalton Family of Milltown, 
Co. Westmeath, according to which one 
Maurice Dalton married Dorcus (sic) daugh- 
ter of John Travers, Esq., of Co. Westmeath, 
Registrar of the Consistory Court of Cork. 
We may be fairly sure that this lady was not 
daughter of the Registrar: it is much more 
likely that she was daughter of his son (Sir) 
Robert Travers and Katherine Nangle. John 
Travers has nowhere been described as “ of 
Co. Westmeath,” whereas the name of 
Nangle was well known in that county and 
the neighbouring Co. Meath. 

Of Joseph Travers, too, something may 
be added. He was Rector of Clonfeakle 
(diocese of Armagh), January 1634/5 
[Alumni Dublinenses], and his first wife was 
Dorothy Ussher, daughter of Rev. Luke 
Ussher, Archdeacon of Armagh.  [‘ The 
Ussher’ Families in Ireland,’ by Rev. W. 
Ball-Wright, 1889, Dublin], but the Irish 
Chancery Bill, 9 May 1667: John Chambers 
v. Mary Travers, als. Bowen, widow and 
executrix of the will. of Joseph Travers, 
clerk, deceased, William Bowen and Arthur 
Bowen, co-executors: sufficiently attests the 
name of his second wife. She was Mary 
Bowen of Ballyadams, Queen’s Co. 


W. H. WELPLY. 


'HE ODOUR OF THE PLAGUE.—A- 


collection of traditions, legends and 
beliefs relating to thorn-trees contained 
(clxxxii, 286) an abbreviated quotation which 
I will now give more fully. 


I have found it a popular notion among the class 
of people to whom we are most indebted for the 
preservation of much interesting folk-lore—coun- 
try cottagers—that the peculiar scent of the haw- 
thorn is “exactly like the smell of the Great 
Plague of London.” This belief may have been 
traditionally held during the last two centuries, and 
have arisen from circumstances noted at the period 
of the Great Plague. Is it recorded that a resem- 
blance to the scent of the hawthorn was noticed in 
anything that occurred at that terrible time ? 
(Cuthbert Bede, Gentleman’s Magazine, 1866, Pt. 
Il, Rai’ ‘Popular Superstitions,’ G. M. Library, 
p. 


A correspondent has informed me that 
“N. and Q.’ 7 S., x, 327, 416, contained a 


query and a reply about the association of 
blossom with the Plague, under the heading 
‘The Scent of the Hawthorn.’ Of these | 
have no further knowledge. 

Cuthbert Bede (loc. cit.) concludes his 
remarks thus: “A gardener observed of a 
gilliflower [wallflower], ‘it’s a pity that it 
smells like death! ’"—an old saying.” In Co, 
Armagh hawthorn-blossom brought into the 
house is believed to cause sickness. And | 
remember seeing in one of Arthur Machen’s 
books an allusion to the odour of corrup- 
tion supposed to emanate from may-blossom 
and elder-blossom. In these three cases the 
Plague is not specified, nor do flowers figure 
in the next. “In Schleswig, dogs howling at 
night are said to scent an approaching 
ory ” (Folk-Lore, liv, 395; December 

43), 


The foregoing references to the Great 
Plague or some other pestilence appear to 
relate only to the odour given off singly or 
en masse by victims already stricken. They 
are corroborated by what Pepys wrote in his 
blunt way on 3 Aug. 1665: “ Saw somebody 
look very ill, and in a sick dress, and stunk 
mightily.” But elsewhere a peculiar odour 
has been sensed as a symptom by persons 
who seemed to be still in normal health. Is 
there any medical foundation for this idea, 
as illustrated in the following extracts? 

Towards the end of August 1666, during 
the desolation of Eyam in Derbyshire by the 
Great Plague, the Rev. William Mompesson 
and his wife were enjoying their accustomed 
walk in the fields adjoining the rectory. 

She suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Mompesson ! the air. 
how sweet it smells!” Then sank the heart of 
Mompesson within him; he knew from this ominous 
remark that she had taken the distemper, which 
alas! a few hours verified; she died, and was 
buried August 25, 1666, in the churchyard border- 
ing the Rectory. That a sensation of a sweet smell 
in the air should be a certain precursor of the per- 
son experiencing it having taken a distemper, is 
certainly mysterious; but during a most destructive 
fever or malady at Curbar, near Eyam, in 1632, 
some instances of this nature are traditionally re- 
corded. The victims in this case were buried in 
gardens and fields. (The Reliquary, iv, 37; July 
1863: W. Wood, ‘ Memoir of the Rev. ‘William 
Mompesson, Rector of Eyam.’). 


The Plague is known to have raged with 
extreme violence in Eyam, and to have 
attained its maximum in the summer of 
1666. “In 1632 a severe epidemic, appar- 
ently plague, was in Derbyshire.” (‘ Enc. 
Brit.’, 11th edn., s.v. “ Plague.”). 


E 
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The progress of the Plague through 
England is said to have been signalled by 
a yellowish haze which polluted the stagnant 
atmosphere, as well as by the odour now 
under discussion, Perhaps a sample of 
fishermen‘s and longshoremen’s weather- 
wisdom may not seem quite irrelevant here, 
if it is imaginatively considered. I take 
Clark Russell’s version of it, located in 
Cornwall, from one of his stout old three- 
deckers, ‘My Danish Sweetheart,’ chapter I, 
Sullen Day.’ 


The swell was never tarnished > the smallest 
t 


breathing of air. Only one thing, t was absent 
before, I now took notice of: I mean a strange, 
faint, salt smell, as of seaweed in corruption, a 


‘somewhat sickly odour of ooze. I had never tasted 


the like of it upon the atmosphere here; what it 
signified I could not imagine. One of my boat’s 
crew, who had paused to exchange a few words 
with me about the weather, called it the smell of 
the coming storm, and said that it arose from a 
distant disturbance working thro the sea through 
leagues and leagues, as the dews of the body are dis- 
charged through the pores of the skin. 


W. W. G. 


SPRACKLYN—ESDAY—HICKS FAMI- 

LIES.—A mural tablet in Carlisle Cath- 
edral gives so many south country genea- 
logical details that it may be worth quoting: 
“To the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Sander- 
son Relick of Robert Sanderson Esq’., of 
Armathwaite Castle in Cumberland & Usher 
of the High Court of Chancery. She was 
the daughter of Richard Hicks of London 
Druggist and Elizabeth his wife who was the 
daughter and sole heiress of Henry Esday of 
Canterbury Esqr., by Elizabeth his wife 
daughter of S'. Adam Spracklyn of Canter- 
bury Knt. She died the 26th day of March 
1753 in the 49th year of her age.” 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


“BLOODY ” AS INTENSIVE.—I 
had supposed the derivation from 
“by our Lady ” to be an exploded silliness, 
but I have heard it twice recently from 
Serious men, and this sent me to the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
(1888) and the Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary (1933), Neither of them notice the 
“By our Lady” derivation, but the later 
dictionary does flatly contradict the earlier 
one as to the derivation. 
There is no ground for the notion that ‘ bloody,” 
Offensive as from associations it now is to ‘ears 


Polite, contains any profane allusion or has con- 
Nexion with the oath “’s blood !’”’ (1888). 


The 1933 book derives the adjectival use 
“probably from the adverbial use” which 
it derives 

Provably from “blood, ’sblood.” (See Blood, 
sb. I. 1) + y; cf. “ Woundy,” adverb from 
wounds.) 
Turning up these references one finds “God's 
blood,” “ Christ’s blood,” “’S blood”; and 
“ Blood! ” as a forcible ejaculation not now 
in use. Both the ‘O.E.D.’ (1928) and the 
1933 book agree that “ Woundy” comes 
from “ Wounds ” (=God’s wounds). So that 
there is ground for the notion that “ bloody ” 
contains a profane allusion to Christ’s blood. 
and no ground for its containing any allu- 
sion to the Blessed Virgin. os 


HERTS MARRIAGES AT MAYFAIR 
(See clxxxvii. 102, 122).— 

1751. 23 Dec. James Lawrence and 
Sarah Sheppard, of Kings Langley, Herts. 

1751. 24 Dec. William Fellows and Mary 
Smith, of St. Michael’s in St. Afbans, Herts. 

1752. 7 Jan. Thomas Shrimpton and 
Elizabeth Carter, of Standon, Herts. 

1752. 7 Feb. Samuel. Holmes and Ann 
Ivary, of Apsden [Aspenden], Herts. 

1752, 22 Feb. John Hearne, of St. James, 
Westmr. and Elizabeth Farrer, of Harding, 
Herts. 

1752. 2 Mar. John Kefford and Eliza- 
beth -Warner, of Cheshunt, Herts. 

1752. 27 May. Richard Groome, of Ux- 
bridge, Middx. and Sarah Fountaine, of 
North Mims, Herts. 

1752. 6 June. William Carter and Martha 
Surry, of Watford, Herts. 

1752, 15 June. Walter Higden and Mary 
Bateman, of Redburn, Herts. 

1752. 24 Aug. John Goodman and Mary 
Ewer, of Rickmansworth, Herts. 

1752. 30 Aug. Simon Dove and Sarah 
Crow, of Stevenage, Herts. 

1752. 19 Sept. William Hearne and 
Martha Moore, of Barnet, Herts. 

1752. 19 Sept. Abraham Taylor and 
Marey (sic) Lockey, of St. Albans, Herts. 

1752. 28 Dec. William Chamberlin and 
Susannah Greene, of Arnham [Aldenham?], 
Herts. 

* 1753. 2 Jan. Edward Sheriffe and Jane 
Timberley, of Hitchin, Herts. 

1753. 7 Jan. William Edgarton and Eliza- 
beth Carter, of North Mims, Herts. 

1753. 11 Jan. Thomas Gould and Eliza- 
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beth Tunnecliff, of St. Andrew’s, Hertford. 

1753. 20 Feb. William Bowyer Brunt 
and Ann Dale, of Bishops Hatfield, Herts. 

1753. 1 Mar. Samuel Munnes and Elisa- 
beth Mickley, of Nebwath [Knebworth], 
Herts. 

1753. 4 Mar. George Lawrence and 
Sarah Taylor, of Cheshunt, Herts. 

1753. 24 Mar. Bartlett Walter, and 
Frances Bastick, of Northaw, Herts. 

1753. 8 April. John Quick, of Rick- 
mansworth, Herts, and Mary Hall, of Hare- 
field, Middx. 


1753. 6 May, George Warwick, of North | 


Hall [Northaw], and Mary Turpin, of En- 
field, Middx. 

1753. 9 July. Stephen Gulley, St. John’s, 
Westmr, and Ruth Read, of Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 

1753. 15 July. John Nutkins and Ann 
Cock, of Burnwood, Herts. 

1753. 17 July. Joseph Stratton and Anne 
Harvey, of Abbots Langley, Herts. 

1753. 13 Aug. James Crawley and Mary 
Swain, of Watford, Herts. 

1753. 18 Aug. Henry Pidgeon and Mary 
Smaley, of Barkhamstead, Herts. 

1753. 20 Aug. Jeremiah Gadman, of 
Flanden, and Mary Brill, of Kings Langley, 
Herts. 

1753. 28 Aug. Henry Deering and Mary 
Jenkins, of Shenley, Herts. 

1753. 1 Sept. William Bennett, of St. 
John’s, Hertford, and Susannah Bowds, of 
All Hallows, Hertfordshire. 

1753. 6 Sept. Thomas Marten and Mary 
Chapman, of Cheshunt, Herts. 

1753. 11 Sept. John Deacon, of Abbots 
Langley, and Elizabeth Turner, of Hemp- 
stead, Herts. 

1753. 1 Nov. James Weedon and Sarah 
Parker, of Rickmansworth, Herts. 

1753. 31 Dec. Matthew Rolph, of Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, and Martha Oakley, of 
Bushey, Herts. 

1754. 19 Jan. Robert Dunston and 
Dorthy Staniland, of North Mims, Herts. 

1754. 11 Feb. John Draper, of Wet- 
tingsted [Wheathampstead], and Mary Law- 
rence, of Harding, Herts. 

1754. 25 Feb. John Prittey and Jane 
Whitehead, of Cheshunt, Herts. i 

1754. 18 Mar. James Mylbourne, of St. 
Sepulchre’s, Middx., and Margaret 
Matthews, of Totteridge, Herts. ' 

' L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Readers® Queries. 
“ PHILADELPHIANS OR 


“ SWEET 


SINGERS.”—Strype recording that in © 


Bunhill Fields was buried “Humphrey 
Beane of London, Esq., Jan 17. Anno Sal- 
vationis Mundi 1679, Aetat Suae 66,” is fol- 
lowed by these verses: 


Who after he had liv’d to see 

In two worlds much Vanity ; 

But in the Third he is at Rest 

With the Eternal, and there blest. 

A God he did believe to be 

Triune in one and Veritie. 

His form is ceast, his Life cant dy, 
But’s gon from Time into Eternity. _ 
So that blest Soul hath tane his Flight 
From earthly Body into Heaven’s Light,. 
Where he in glory now’s at Liberty 
To praise the Lord to all Eternity. 


and he adds: 


[This Beane fined for Alderman, and was of the 
Sect of the Sweet Singers; and some of that Society, 
I suppose, made these Verses for him.] 


1. What would be the second world in 
which Beane had lived to see much Vanity? 
Strype also records the following on the 
south side of the churchyard of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Stepney: 
Here remains all that ba mortal of Roger Crab, 


Tread gently, Reader, near the Dust, 

Cometh to this Tomb-Stone’s trust. 

For while ’twas flesh, it held a guest, 

With univenal love possest. 

A Soul that stemm’d Opinion’s Tyde, 

Did over Sects in Triumph ride. 

Yet separate from the giddy Crowd, 

And Paths Tradition had -allowed. 

Through good and ill Reports he past ; 

Oft censur’d, yet approv’d at last. 

Wouldest thou his Religion know 2? 

If brief ’twas this: To all to do 

Just as he would be done unto. 

So in kind Nature’s Law he stood, 

A Temple undefil’d with blood: 

A Friend to ev’ry thing that’s good. 

The rest, Angels alone fitly can tell: 

Haste, then, to Them and Him; and so 
farewel. 


This Crab, they say, was a Philadelphian, or 
Sweet Singer. 

2. What was the Sect of the Sweet Singers? 
Were “they” musicians—or Dissenters? 

The Philadelphians were founded in Lon- 
don in 1652 by Jane Leade and Dr. John 
Pordage to expound the philosophy (of con- 
tradictions) of the German Jakob Boehme or 
Behmen (1575-1624). ‘ 

To quote ‘A Register and Chronicle 
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Ecclesiastical and Civil .* . from the Restaur- 
ation of King Charles II Faithfully taken 
from the Manuscript Collections of 
the Lord Bishop 


of Peterborough— 
1728’: 


‘The Great Plot for Restoring 


*Popery’ (published 1663) “exposed” the 


number of Sects and parties “spawned by 
the Jesuits ” and the Sequestrations and Sub- 
divisions amongst them, and _ included 
amongst the “ Hiders of several Sorts ”—“ 1, 
The Vanists, whose game was first plaid 
openly in New-England, where God gave in 
his testimony against them from Heaven 
upon their two Prophetesses, Mrs. Hutchen- 
son and Mrs. Dyer. 2. The next sort of 
Hiders are the Paracelsians, Weigelians, and 
Behmenists, who go the same Way jn the 
main with the former, and are indeed the 
same party, but think meet to take another 
name, and fetch their Vizor from Jacob 
Behmen.” 

3. If the Behmenists were Jesuits and 
there was any connection between them and 
the Philadelphians, and the Philadelphians 
were the same as the Sweet Singers, how is 
it possible that a member of the latter Sect 
could have been “ fined for Alderman”? 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


HE ‘JOURNAL TO STELLA’ (See 
clxxxiv. 137, 376).—At the above refer- 
ences queries arising from Swift’s ‘ Journal 
to Stella” appeared. Answers are still 
awaited. Meanwhile I add four more 
questions. 

8 Oct. 1710. What was meant at this date 
by (i) Portugal and (ii) Florence wine? 

28 Oct. 1712. “ They say some learned 
Dutchman has wrote a book, proving, by 
civil law, that we do them wrong by this 
peace.” Who was this Dutchman? The 
reference is to the negotiations preceding the 


_ peace of Utrecht. 


27 March 1713. On this day Swift went 
to see ‘a famous moving picture,” which 
showed a sea “ten miles wide” with a 
town at the other end, ships sailing and 
discharging their cannon, a great sky with 
moon and stars, etc. Are there other con- 
temporary references to moving pictures? 
How were they worked? 

11 Aprit 1713. Queen Anne gave the 
Duchess of Marlborough a miniature por- 
trait of herself set in gold and diamonds. 
The Duchess, after removing the diamonds, 
Swift tells us, gave the miniature “to one 


Mrs. Higgins, an old intriguing woman 
whom everybody knows.” She is not now 
known to everybody. Can she be identified? 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


OHN WOOLDERIDGE.—I have in my 
possession two small engravings of a 
thatched cottage “ Drawn and Engraved by 
D. T. Smith, Engraver of the Antiquities of 
London Environs” (published London, 17 
May 1797, by N. Smith, Rembrant’s Head, 
Great Mays Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, 
and I. T. Smith, 40 Frith Street, Soho). The 
engravings are entitled ‘ At Clandon, Surrey, 
Formerly the residence of John Woolderidge 
the Clandon Poet.’ 

Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ enlighten 
me as to who Woolderidge was? The cot- 
tage is quite a small one and looks dilapi- 
dated but in fair repair. 

ONSLOW. 


FIVE FINGERS AND A THUMB.—The 

angel at the east end of the choir stall 
on the south side’ of the chancel of San- 
dringham Church, Norfolk, is represented 
with five fingers and a thumb. 

Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith tells me that there 
are other examples of this and he instances: 

(i) A Saint Sebastian, by Andrea del Sarto 
in the Cook collection. Here the artist has 
detected the error and has modified it, with- 
out concealing it entirely. 

(ii) “ The Raising of Lazarus,” by Walter 
Sickert. Here the downward stretched hand 
of one of the figures supporting Lazarus has 
five distinct fingers and an outstretched 
thumb. 

(iii) A Madonna and Child with Saints 
John Baptist, Simon, Ursula and Sebastian, 
by Previtali, in which Saint Simon’s hand is 
outstretched on his breast under his beard, 
and has five distinct fingers.and a thumb. 

Are there other instances in woodwork, or 
on canvas? 


PREBENDARY G. W. SAUNDERS. 
Martock Vicarage, Somerset. 


HE COUNTER.—In a letter amongst the 
Egmont MSS. written by William Dob- 
bins to John Percivall and dated 6 Oct. 1657 
appears the following: 
“ The Lady. Barrington is dead which doth 
a little comfort Ned Smith amongst his 
troubles with his son, who is in the Counter 
and will come out upon the £5 vote.” 
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The Ned Smith referred to is Edmund 
Smyth Esq., of Annables, Herts, cousin and 
heir to Lady Barrington’s first husband, Sir 
George Smyth. 

Can any reader give me _ information 
regarding the Counter and the £5 vote? 


J. H. Bussy. 


LYCONCARUS. — Amongst 

William Cole’s notes on Baker’s ‘ History 
of the College of St. John the Evangelist ’ 
printed at pp. 566-571 of Mayor’s edition 
there occurs the following passage: 
“Nicholas Metcalfe has a dedication to Bp. 
Fisher from Didymus Lyconcarus, studiens 
Parisiensis, before that prelate’s work, called 
De unica Magdalena Opera Fisheri (1597) 
1393.” 

What does this mean? Why should Arch- 
deacon Metcalfe have a dedication in the 
works of his saintly patron? Who was 
Didymus Lyconcarus? 


PADRE.—This is in the ‘O.E.D.’ 1909, 

“applied by English soldiers and sailors 
to a chaplain,” with an illustrative quotation 
from 1898: “ The ‘ fighting padre’ is by no 
means an unknown figure in British wars.” 
It has been suggested that the word was used 
in the British Army in this sense as far 


_ back as the Peninsular War. Is there any 


evidence for this? 
R. B. F. and Eb. 


NADAR, BALLOONIST.—In the ‘ Right 
to Fly’ there is a biographical sketch of 
Felix Nadar who it is stated was born in 
Paris on 5 April 1820. Could anyone say 
when and where he died or where further 
particulars can be found? 
WALTER HAYLER. 
London. 


[Is this the French caricaturist Félix Tournachon 
(“ Nadar b. 1820 ?—Ep.] 


THE TITLE “ PROVOST.”’—How did the 

title “Provost” (in an_ ecclesiastical 
sense) originate? Are the functions of the 
Provost of a modern cathedral exactly 
similar to those of the Dean of an ancient 


foundation? 
G. S. Hewins. 


ERROR IN THE ‘*D.N.B.’?—James 
Carey, “ Fenian and informer.” It is 
stated of him that “his evidence was the 


means of causing the public execution of 
five of his late associates.” The Phoenix 
Park murderers were surely not executed in 
public? 
Co 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—In what book does 
this passage occur and who is the 
author? “And whenever you haven't got 
anything better to do, take a flying kick at 
the Public Schools. It always raises the 
good old horse laugh. What you say may 
not be true, but by the dear sweet saints 
they all love it.” 
C. J. A. Turve. 


DWARD WALLER, BARRISTER. — 
Stated by R. S. Cobbett (‘ Memorials of 
Twickenham, 1872, 258) to have been 
“ grandson of the celebrated poet ” [Edmund 
Waller, 1606-1687] and to have lived at a 
house in Twickenham called in later times 
“The Grove.” I should welcome any bio- 

graphical information. 

H. F. FInsera. 


UATREFOIL WINDOWS.—The trefoil 
window is frequent in_ ecclesiastical 
architecture, and represents, I believe, the 
Holy Trinity. What is the significance of 
the quatrefoil window, which is also fairly 


common? 
G. S. HEwins. 


HUMPHREY ARUNDELL, 1549.—Hum- 

phrey Arundell was a captain in the 
Cornish Rebellion of 1549. He is known to 
have married a daughter of (Royalist) Sir 
John Fulford and by her to have had two 
children, a girl and a boy. Humphrey 
Arundell was beheaded. What happened to 
his wife and children? 


Howarp Hart UNDERHILL. 


BLACK CLOTH OR CLOTHES.—In the 
Bolton Churchwardens’ Accounts for 
1677 there is the following request from the 
Vicar: that he “ Might have indulged to him 
the benefit of the Black Cloth.” 
What does this mean? 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OURCE WANTED.—Thomas Huxley, in defence 
of the empirical principle of science, once 
wrote to the following effect. Unless, he said, we 
are willing to sit down before Nature like a little 
child we shall learn nothing. 


G. N. M. Tyrrect. 
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ISIS AND BRITISH RIVER NAMES. 
(clxxxv. 46, 147.) 


FiVEN if ancient, and that is not proven, 
the river name Isis is not the same as 
the “Isis” of Egypt. But the subject of 
heathen deity names of British rivers is very 
fascinating. 

With the exception of Dr. Rendel Harris, 
most modern writers unfortunately do not 
touch upon this theme. The old English 
form of a river name is often not the 
original, and the first difficulty arises here. 
To our pre-Celtic and early Celtic fore- 
fathers the river was itself the goddess. 
About A.D. 560 Gildas tells us “I will not 
enumerate those diabolical idols of my 
country which almost surpassed in number 
those of Egypt, and of which we still see 
some mouldering away in or outside the 
deserted temples with stiff and deformed 
features as was customary. Nor will I call 
out upon the mountains, springs, and hills, 
or upon the rivers which now are subser- 
vient to the use of man, but once were an 
abomination and destruction to them and 
to which the blind people payed divine 
honour.” 

Severn (Sabrina), and Dee (the Goddess, 
otherwise Aerfen, the War Goddess) in 
England, and Marne (Matrona, the 
“Mother ”’) in France, or Aboyne (abh-bo- 
fhionn, the White Cow Water) are examples. 
The White Cow is the white cloud whence 
comes the fertilising shower deified. Frazer 
tells us in the early chapters of ‘The Magic 
Art’ that among primitive peoples fertility- 
deities were such animals as wolf, dog, cock, 
goat, cow or bull, horse, boar’ or sow, fox, 
and quail; and he gives abundant proof. 

_ Now we find several of these represented 
in the ancient river names of our land. 
Thus Turkdean contains Brit. twre, “ boar ”; 
Ebbw is the goddess Epona, the horse god- 
dess, and Ebble the diminutive of affection 
of the same name; Eccel is surely the 
equiva'ent of Ebble, derived from the Q 
form, and explains several place-names in 
Echin- and Eccle-; Yock is the salmon, the 
very holy fish of wisdom in Celtic myth. 
So the Ock is Brit. river name derived from 
0.Co. ehoc, Med. W. ehawe, W. eog; in A.D. 
931 Eoccen. The Welsh name for Oxford was 


Ridoc=rhyd-oc, the River Salmon, which 
would make Oxford a far more ancient place 
of learning than even the most enthusiastic 
Oxonian has claimed! 

So, too, of sacred trees. The alder, ash, 
hazel, oak, thorn, and yew, were holy— 
either themselves divine or the abode of - 
divinity. River names containing the word 
for alder (alre or elre) are many; not named 
from alder trees, which would occur every- 
where, but from “The Holy Alder” that 
was the abode of the tree goddess or 
nymph who was also the river nymph—the 
goddess of fertility. 

So too of other divinities. | The Lea, 
Prof, Ekwall tells us, has almost certainly 
the same river god as the Lugg or Llugwy 
—Lugus the god of Light. So Lydney en- 
shrines the name of Lud or Lltdd or 
Nodens, the god of Elysium or the Under- 
world. The Don was Danu, Annu, or Anna 
the mother-goddess (Mother Earth) in the 
oldest stratum, who is also represented by 
the threefold Brigit or Brigantia, which 
Ekwall gives as being the original of the 
River Braint, and the Breedy, Dorset, in the 
eleventh century Brydiga. The threefold 
Matres or Matrones of the Latins are the 
same in origin with the Celtic threefold 
Brigit. The representations we have are, of 
course, much later. 

One other point—the -ing—in place names 
is sometimes O.E. ing, a meadow, but more 
often it is the -ingas, “descendants” or 
“sons of.” Many river names are represented 
in the -ing compounds. Some in -ham or 
-ton are clearly “the abode of the sons 
of” a human being; but in some cases we 
seem to have a relic of the Indo-European 
idea of descent from a supernatural an- 
cestor. Wenning e.g. may be afon Wenn- 
ing, hybrid of course, but denoting the river 
of the sons of Gwen. Gwen-teir-bron was 
one of the many names of the goddess of 
fertility, the Celtic equivalent of Fortuna 
Mammosa and “ Diana of the Ephesians ”, 
represented also by Brigit and Danu. 

The temple unearthed by recent excava- 
tions at Maiden Castle, Dorset, is of great 
interest. When the Britons fell back into 
heathenism as Gildas tells us, they clearly 
sought to the “ old gods” of the aborigines, 
Dii veteres (usually mis-spelt). The frag- 
ments found in this late fourth century 
temple, so well described by Mr. Wheeler 
(‘Maiden Castle, 1943) help us towards 
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understanding the most ancient stratum of 
religion in Britain. The Bull represents the 
Celtic Zeus, really, as Caesar tells us, more 
like Mercury, by which he means appar- 
ently a god of the underworld. The -three 
female figures rising from its back represent 
the goddesses of fertility, the three Brigits, 
or Danu triplicated to take in the spheres 
of healing, learning, and metalwork. 

The serpent-god of healing, the salmon- 
god of learning, the perpetual fire of Kil- 
dare are other aspects of these same three 
manifestations of Brigit, who takes on the 
threefold roll of Selene, Diana, and Hecate 
—Queen of Heaven, Mother and Huntress 
on Earth, Mistress in Hell. She is the god- 
dess of the Brent and the Braint. 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


A POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF SCOT- 

LAND (clxxxv. 290; clxxxvi. 76).—I 
am very grateful to Mr. J. SETON-ANDERSON 
for his reply at the second reference to my 
query at the first. 

Indeed, had the pamphlet whence I 
quoted at the first reference—namely, “A 
Seventeenth Century Perthshire Public 
Library ”: the library at Innerpeffray, near 
Crieff, founded by David Drummond, third 
Lord Maderty (born circa 1612)—printed the 
surname of “John Graham, Postmaster- 
General of Scotland,” as Greme instead of 
Graham, | should at once have realised his 
identity as being John Greme (ob. 1689), the 
third son of Patrick, the fifth Great Baron 
of Inchbrakie and Aberuthven (ob. 1687), 
known to history as “Black Pate,” the 
bosom friend of James Grham, first and 
Great Marquis of Montrose (1612-1650). 

In marrying Margaret née Drummond, 
the eldest of the three daughters of the said 
Lord Maderty by Lady Beatrix (née) 
Graham, his second wife (baptised at Perth 
on 7 March 1615) youngest sister of such 
Marquis of Montrose, he married his first 
cousin ex parte Drummond, for his mother 
Joan née Drummond, Black Pate’s wife, was 
a sister of such Lord Maderty. 

Readers will find an admirable description 
of both father and son in ‘Or and Sable: 
A Book of the Gremes and Grahams’ by 
Miss Louisa G. Greme (Edinburgh: William 
Brown, 1903), wherein she devoted Sketch 
xi (pp. 134-177) to Black Pate and Sketch 
xiii (pp. 216-222) to such third son, John. 

It is of interest to note therefrom that 


Black Pate had himself been Postmaster- 

General of Scotland from 1662 to 1674, 

when his third son succeeded him. 
MONTISROSANIDES. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY (clxxxvi. 161, 213, 

254;  clxxxvii. 21).—According to 
Athenae Oxonienses Burton “ was born of 
an ancient and gentile family at Lindley 
in Leicestershire 8. February 1576, and 
therefore in the titles of several of 
his choice books which he gave to 
the publick Library, he added to 
his Sirname Lindliacus Leycestrensis. He 
was educated in Grammar learning in the 
Free-School of Sutton-Colfield in Warwick- 
shire, whence he was sent to Brasenose 
coll, in the long vacation, an. 1593. where 
he made a considerable progress in Logic and 
Philosophy in the condition of a Commoner. 
In 1599. he was elected Student of Ch. Ch. 
and for form sake, tho he wanted not a 
Tutor, he was put under the tuition of 
Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of 
Oxon. In 1614, he was admitted to 
the reading of the Sentences, and on 
the 29th November 1616. he had the 
Vicaridge of St. Thomas Parish in the 
West Suburb of Oxon confer’d on 
him by the Dean and Canons of Ch. 
Church, (to the parishioners whereof, he 
always gave the Sacrament in Wafers) which, 
with the Rectory of Segravé in Leycester- 
shire, given to him some years after by 
George Lord Berkley, he kept with much 
ado to his dying day.” Anthony a Wood 
records that his body was “ with due solem- 
nity buried near that of Dr. Rob. Weston, 
in the north isle which joyns next to the 
choire of, the Cath. of Ch. Church, on the 
27. of January in sixteen hundred thirty and 
nine,” marginated as 1639/40. Wood 
concludes: “ Over his grave was soon after 
erected a comely Monument on the upper 
pillar of the said isle, with his bust painted 
to the life: On the right hand of which is 
the calculation of his Nativity, and under the 
bust this inscription made by himself; all 
put up by the care of William Burton his 
brother. Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus, 
hic jacet Democritus junior, cui vitam dedit, 
& mortem melancholia. Obiit viii. id. Jan. 
A.C. M.DCXxxIx. He left behind him a very 
choice library of books, many of which he 
bequeathed to that of Bodley, and a hundred 
pounds to buy five pounds yearly for the 
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supplying of Ch. Ch. Library with books.” 

Of the manner of his death 4 Wood says 
that he “ paid his last debt to nature, in his 
Chamber in Ch, Ch, at, or very near that 
time, which he had some years before fore- 
told from the calculation ,of his own 
nativity which being exact, several of the 
students did not forbear to whisper among 
themselves, that rather than there should be 
a mistake in the calculation he sent up his 
soul to heaven thro a slip about his neck.” 

*A Wood does not refer to the river barge- 
men, but in ‘A Register and Chronicle 
Ecclesiastical and Civil . . . from the Res- 
tauration of King Charles II Faithfully taken 
from the Manuscript Collections of the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough,’ printed 1728, there 
is, under a list of ‘ Books and Papers pub- 
lished in November 1660, a reference to a 
reprint of the Anatomy ‘ with Amendments 
and Additions, and with a short note on 
Burton taken from Ath. Oxon. (although 
wrongly referenced as vol. ii instead of vol. 
i) and with the following marginal note: 
“The Author is said to have labour’d long in 
the Writing of this Book to suppress his own 
Melancholy, and yet did but improve it: 
And that some Readers have found the 
same Effect. In an Interval of Vapours he 
would be extreamely pleasant, and raise 
Laughter in any Company. Yet I have 
heard that nothing at last could make him 
laugh, but going down to the Bridge-foot in 
Oxford, and hearing the Barge-men scold 
and storm and swear at one another, at 
which he would set his Hands to his Sides, 
and laugh most profusely: Yet in his College 
and Chamber so mute and mopish that he 
was suspected to be Felo de se.” 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 
(CORNAGE (clxxxvi. 250; clxxxvii. 21, 62, 


105).—‘* Bee it remembred, that the 
three-and twentieth day of October, in the 


yeare of our Lord 1659, came Samuell Had-' 


don, and Mary his wyfe, Edmond Cotster, 
his man-servant, and Mathew Walle, his 
maide-servant, to the parsonage of Ching- 
ford at the comaund of Thomas Wytham, 
Master of Artes, and rector of the said par- 
sonage. The said Samuell Haddon did his 
homage there, and paid his reliefe in maner 
and forme as hereafter followeth, for one 
tenement at Chingford that is called Scottes 
Mayhewes, alias Brendwood, which was 
lately purchased of Daniell Thelwel, esq. 


First the said Samuell did blowe three 
blastes with a horne at the said parsonage, 
and afterward received of the said Thomas 
Wytham, a chicken for his hawke, a peck 
of oates for his horse, a loafe of bread for 
his greyhound, and afterward received his 
dinner for himselfe, and also his wyfe, his 
man, and his maide. The maner of his 
cominge to the said parsonage was on horse- 
back, with his hawke on his fist, and his 
greyhound in his flippe. And after dinner 
blew three blastes with his horne at the 
said parsonage, and then paid twelve pence 
of lawful money of England for his relief, 
and so departed. All these seremoneys were 
donne for the homage and releife of the said 
tenement at Chingford Hatch, called Scottes 
Mayhews, alias Brendwood, as before hath 
beene accustomed to be donne time out of 
mend. 

““ Witnesses to the performance of the sere- 
moneyes aforesaid, Ralphe Delle, Jo Hette, 
John Woodward.” 

The parish referred to as Chingford is 
Chingford cum Pitsey, in Essex, and I quote 
the above manuscript from the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine, 1790, p. 788. 

Many persons living in the counties on the 
Scottish Border held lands and estates by 
cornage, the purpose being to give alarm 
upon invasion; there is evidence of this from 
the time of the Roman occupation, but the 
custom of tenure by cornage is not con- 
fined to any one part of England. 

The Estoteville family (who held a barony 
and the castle of Liddel in Cumberland) were 
the holders of certain lands in cornage 
which Earl Ranulph gave to Turgis Brundas, 
as is found in an ancient inquisition; these 
lands later descended by inheritance to the 
Wakes and other families. 

John of Gaunt, who owned Bradford 
(Yorkshire) granted to John Northrop, of 
Manningham ‘(an adjoining village) and his 
heirs “ three messuages, and six bovates of 
land, to come to Bradford on the blowing 
of a horn on St. Martin’s Day, in winter, 
and wait on him and his heirs in their way 
to Blackburnshire, with a lance and hunting 
dog, for thirty days, to have a yeoman’s 
board, one penny for himself, and a half- 
penny for his dog, etc., for going with the 
receiver or bailiff, to conduct him safe to 
the castle of Pontefract.” 

A descendant of Northrop afterwards 
granted land in Horton to Rushworth of 
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Horton (another adjoining village), to “ hold 
the hound while Northrop’s man blew the 
horn. Northrop’s man would come into the 
market place with a horn, halbert and a 
dog, and was met by the owner of the 
lands in Horton. After proclamation was 
made, the former called out in a loud 
voice: ‘ Heirs of Rushworth, come hold me 
my hound, whilst I blow three blasts of my 
horn, to pay the rent due to our sovereign 
lord the king.’ He then delivered the string 
to Rushworth’s man and wound his horn 
thrice.” 

The lands were called locally “‘ Hornman ” 
or “ Hornblow ” Lands; I believe the above 
ceremony survived into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

JOHN EVELYN. 


Though the Silvesters alluded to at the 
third reference have been extinct since the 
fourteenth century, the Wirral Horn, actually 
of the fifteenth century, still exists. It is 
now in the possession of the Earl of Cromer, 
and was lent by him to an exhibition of 
Somerset family treasures held in aid of 
prisoners of war which was opened at Taun- 
ee by the Duchess of Marlborough on 26 

uly. 

The article in Archaeologia on Horn 
Tenures, mentioned by Mr. JAMES SETON- 
ANDERSON, can be found in vol. iii. Another 
in vol. xx of The Reliquary, contributed by 
T. B. Trowsdale, has several illustrations of 


horns. 
W. W. G. 


THE DIMPLE (clxxxvii. 6, 108).—John 

Hutton, the English ambassador at 
Brussels was diligently occupied in Decem- 
ber 1537 in examining the beauty of con- 
tinental princesses with a view to finding a 
fourth wife for his master Henry VIII. On 
9 Dec. 1537 he reported that Christina 


Duchess of Milan, of whom Holbein painted |: 


the famous portrait, had just arrived and that 
there was no one her equal for “ person- 
age, beauty and birth.” Among her other 
charms: “ When she chanceth to smile, there 
appeareth two pits in her cheeks and one 
in her chin, the which becometh her right 
excellently well.” (‘Christina of Denmark,’ by 
Julia Cartwright, p. 149). 

It was the same Duchess who later (1542) 
when asked why she had not married the 
King of England, replied that if she had had 


two heads, one of them should have been 
at His Majesty’s disposal. (Ibid. p. 274.) 


M. H. Dopps, 


$ HANDS ” (clxxxi. 61).—I think that it 

was the fashion some, century ago to 
collect models of people’s hands. My grand- 
mother, Mrs, A. C. Onslow, did so and | 
have read somewhere that Queen Victoria 
did the same. These relics are, it is true, 
somewhat gruesome and reminiscent of the 
Chamber of Horrors or an anatomical 
museum, but they have their interest in a 
way. I wonder whether there are collections 
of other examples. My grandmother un- 
luckily did not have her specimens labelled, 
so they have now no interest. 

ONSLow. 


FARLY LARGE SCALE MAPS (clxxxiv, 
168, 237, 325)—Prior to 1879, large 
scale Ordnance Survey maps of Great 
Britain indicated these boundaries: County 
and County Corporate; Riding and Quarter 
Sessional Division; Liberty; Parliamentary 
County Division; Superintendent Registrar's 
District; Registrar’s District; Hundred or 
similar division, such as Rape, Ward and 
Wapentake; Parliamentary Borough; Divi- 
sion of Parliamentary Borough; Municipal 
Borough; Parish, Ancient or Mother; Civil 
Parish or Township; Division of Township. 
On present-day editions of the same maps, 
the following are the only boundaries indi- 
cated: County; County Administrative Divi- 
sion; County Borough or County Burgh; 
Parliamentary County Division; Parliamen- 
tary Borough; Division of Parliamentary 
Borough; Municipal Borough; Municipal 
Ward; Urban District or Burgh; Rural Dis- 

trict; Civil Parish. 

R. 1H. A. 


C.M.F. 


NELSON (clxxxvii. 62).—Is it believable 
that the man who, on the morning of 
Trais var, prayed the prayer we know, 
show a few hours later, ascribe his death 
to De: ay, to relentless Fate, and express 
that uncChristian sentiment by a word from 
an infidel tongue? ow 


The blind belief in Providence implied in 
the word “ Kismet ” is important in its effect 
on military morale. Nelson might have heard 
of it from British consuls or ambassadors 
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or from Turks of the governing classes; 
“Kismat” is perhaps nearer to the original 
Arabic. 

If it is “heathen and pagan,” as your 
reader objects, equally so are some super- 
stitions ‘still prevalent at sea. “ Victoria 
and “ Camperdown ” are magnificent names 
for men-of-war; but they have not been used 
since the disastrous collision off Syria in 
1893. Any sailor would say that their use 
would be “ tempting Providence.” 

Is there any record, in fact or fiction, of 
English officers kissing one another in the 
last two hundred years? 

SAYAR. 


TROLLOPE: ‘CAN YOU FORGIVE 
HER?’ (clxxxvii. 82).—The quotation 
in chap. xxiv (3) is reminiscent of ‘The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah,’ iv. 20, “ The 
breath of our nostrils, the anointed of the 
Lord, was taken in their pits.” 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


FUNT JACK (clxxxvi. 294; clxxxvii. 40, 60, 
85).—Yet another article on “Flint 
Jack” appeared in The Museums Journal, 
vol. xliv. for July 1944, pp. 53-55. It is 
by J. A. S. Stendall, Curator of the Belfast 
Museum and Art Gallery. 
H. St. G. G. 


LORD MAYOR’S BULL-DOGS (clxxxvii. 
81)—“ Bull-dog”” is an obsolete nick- 
name for a Sheriff's officer, and is approxi- 
mately analogous to the same nick-name 
bestowed on the Proctor’s attendants at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; the officials appointed 
to enforce law and order among the students. 
The term is found used in George Farqu- 
har’s play ‘Love and a Bottle, 1679.’ 


Won. JAGGARD. 


RAT AND TRAP (clxxxvi. 270; clxxxvii. 
287).—“ Bat, Trap and Ball” was a 
children’s amusement in Victorian days and 
the three requisites were obtainable at any 
toy shop for a trifle. ie 
“Knurr and Spell” was a glorified edition 
of the former, in that the ball was impelled 
upward by a spring, released by the player’s 
“striker,” and, therefore, always rose to a 
uniform height. I saw an example on Black- 
— Kent, when I was a boy—say about 


G. W. YounGER. 


The Library. 


The Church and the Papacy. By T. G. 
Jalland, D.D. (Society for Promoting 
Sapam Knowledge, 1944, ix and 568. 

s. 


THIS learned volume, described in the 
 gub-title as an historical study, is the 
published form of the Bampton Lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford in 
1942. Dr. Jalland writes as a convinced 
High Churchman and the Papacy possesses 
for him a religious and theological signifi- 
cance even though he is unable to accept 
the full claims made for it by the Roman 
Catholic Church. His book is a work of 
immense erudition and discusses the prob- 
lems raised by the subject from the New 
Testament period until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In a work of this type, it is natural that 
the predominating interest should be doc- 
trinal and theological and many of the prob- 
lems raised by Dr. Jalland are unsuited 
for discussion in the non-theological 
atmosphere of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ But the 
historian will thank him for calling atten- 
tion to new evidence upon many points of 
distinct historical importance. For example, 
there is a fair examination of the vexed 
question concerning the attitude of Cyprian 
to the Bishop of Rome and the authenticity 
of certain readings to be found in some 
manuscripts of this Patristic author. The 
last full-dress discussion of the subject in 
England was contained in the well-known 
volume of Archbishop Benson on St. 
Cyprian but further research over almost 
half a century has led to a need for the 
additional explorations which Dr. Jalland 
provides. It is possibly the outcome of the 
doctrinal views held by the author that there 
is not a longer treatment of the large-scale 
corruptions of the Medieval Church which 
led in many quarters to considerable out- 
bursts of anti-Papalism during the Middle 
Ages; perhaps it is not without significance 
that the name of Dr. G. G. Coulton does 
not occur anywhere in the Index. It is un- 


- fortunate that Dr. Jalland does not seem to 


have had the advantage of consulting Pro- 
fessor E. F. Jacob’s ‘Essays on The Con- 
ciliar Epoch’ (Manchester University Press, 
1943). The discussion of the Reformation 
and of the Counter-Reformation is interest- 
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ing as a point of view and Dr. Jalland has 
some useful things to say of the Jansenists 
and of Port Royal. With regard to the latter 
subject, it is to be hoped that he will inspire 
some student seeking a sphere of research; 
the work, ‘Port Royal,’ by the Unitarian 
scholar, Charles Beard, was one of the last 
to appear in England-and it was published 
so long ago as 1861. 

The study of the nineteenth century papacy 
is of deep interest and Dr. Jalland has some 
valuable chapters leading up to the Vatican 
Council, Lamennais and Montalembert are 
examined and the importance of their rebel- 
lion against the growing Papal autocracy 
is assessed with critical insight. There is 
but one criticism to make upon the method 
of approach here adopted. The revolt 
against Ultramontanism led to more than 
one important secession and marked the 
final cleavage between the Roman Catholic 
Church and a liberal democratic approach 
to the problems of organised religion. For 
example, the figure of the Rev. R. R. 
Suffield is of importance, symbolising as it 
does the reaction from complete authority to 
its opposite when the Dominican monk left 


the Roman Catholic Church in 1871 to, 


become a Unitarian minister. The anony- 
mous ‘Life of the Rev. R. R. Suffield,’ 
(London, 1893), the author of which was 
another Unitarian ex-Dominican, Charles 
Hargrove, provides an important footnote 
to Dr. Jalland’s pages at this point (cf. also 
a study. of Suffield in The London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review, July 
1944). The issues of the Vatican Coun- 
cil are a constant monument to the issues 
raised by external ecclesiastical authority 
within organised religion and neither the 
historian nor the antiquarian can afford to 
neglect the point. 

This volume, replete with a _ vast 
erudition, will appeal especially to the 
student of Church history. But it will be 
unfortunate if it is disregarded by those 
whose concern is antiquarianism or secular 
historical studies. Though they will need to 
relate much of the learning which it con- 
tains to wider vistas than the history of the 
Church, they will find vast areas of know- 
ledge relevant to their subjects. We would 
only make one protest. Dr. Jalland tends to 


see Church history as existing within a 
vacuum, The time is ripe when it should 
be considered, not as a thing in itself, but 
as a particular expression of the larger 
social and economic issues which make up 
the life of an epoch. Research of the type 
here exhibited can supply the facts but they 
are possibly best assimilated by historians 
of the school of R. H. Tawney who insist 
more strongly upon their social importance 
and who see theological movements ag 
arising from a sociological background. It 
must not be forgotten that the whole history 
of the Papacy is not exempt from a solvent 
which Dr. Tawney applied with such bril- 
liance to the Reformation and its sequels, 


The Family of Savage of Co. Wilts. By L. 
G. H. Horton-Smith. (Reprint from vol, 
1, No. 158, of The Wiltshire Magazine, 
July 1944.) (Charles H. Woodward, 
Devizes. Price 3s, 6d. net.) 


'HE author deals with an obscure family 
associated mostly with the villages of 
Great and Little Bedwyn, in Wiltshire, and 
later with Newbury and Reading in Berk 
shire. A Visitation pedigree ending in 1623 
suggests an origin for the later generations, 
Mr. Horton-Smith has collected a great 
deal of information about them, but much 
opportunity remains for speculation as 
identifications, and he concludes with a short 
statement of the principal problems on which 
he would like to, be helped towards solutions 
by his readers. The Savage family seems 
to have been thoroughly typical of ordinary 
middle-class stock in that it produced no 
members of any distinction, and its history 
is writ only in parish registers and probate 
courts. Martha Savage in 1741 married 
Laurence Head, with whose family our if 
defatigable correspondent has dealt in @ 
previous brochure (see our review, clxxxW 
330). Edward Savage in his will of 1682 
(p. 314) mentions his “ sister” Christiait 
Martyn. Mr. Horton-Smith accepts the 
definition of relationship literally, and offers 
her as an important clue, But there seems 
no actual proof that she was not a “ sister 
in-law,” as so often happens. However, iit 
has the odds with him, especially as the will 
distinguishes another woman as “ my wif@s 
sister.” 


erinted in Great Britain by The Bucks Frec Press Ltd.. 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10 
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